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Christmas Decorations 


ESTIVE DECORATIONS are as much a part of the Christmas celebration as 
Fi. the Christmas tree and the gaily wrapped packages. Everyone antici- 
pates Christmas preparations. One of the most delightful duties at this season 
is the planning and construction of the greens that are to be used throughout 
the home. Wreaths for the windows and on the doors to welcome the guests, 
graceful garlands over the fireplace or on the bannister in the hall, evergreen 
balls, table decorations, and informal bouquets enriched by soft light add chees 
that can be obtained in no other way. All members of the family, both grown- 
ups and children, can contribute to the decoration of the home, first by plan- 
ning the decorations and then by spending several pleasant hours together mak- 
ing the pieces that are to be used. 


PLANNING THE DECORATIONS 


Christmas decorations are increasing in popularity each year, and new types 
are growing in demand. Through enthusiasm for the newer colors, forms, and 
materials one may lose sight of some of the principles that assure charming 
decorations in character with their surroundings. 

The decorations should be planned thought- 

fully so that they will harmonize with the fur- 
nishings indoors or the buildings outdoors. 
Decorations add much to the spirit of the season, 
but, since too many in one place may cheapen 
the effect, some restraint should be used. Because 
holly and other evergreens are Christmas-like is 
no reason that they should be suspended from 
every lighting fixture and picture frame; a few 
boughs arranged nicely in a vase or jar give a 
more pleasing and orderly appearance. In very 
formal houses, conservative decorations are more 
effective than they are in the simpler type of home 
where informality is the keynote. 

Whether indoors or out of doors, decorations 
look best if they are in good proportion to the Figure 1. A SPRAY OF CONES, 
space in which they are used. A small wreath 
may be pleasing enough in itself, but when it pon 


'This bulletin was first written by the late Lucile G. Smith, and was slightly revised in 1947 and 
in 1950 by Robert E. Lee and Raymond T. Fox 
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is hung on a wide front door of a 
large house or in a plate-glass window 
of a store, it may appear diminutive 
and fail to give the desired effect. 
Small wreaths are more pleasing in 
small windows and larger ones in 
larger spaces. Ropes, festoons, sprays, 
and balls may be made large or small 
to suit the need. 


) 


The colors in the furnishings of a 
room may limit the colors that are de- 
sirable for trimming evergreen pieces. 
For example, in a room where orange 
and brown are the predominating 
colors, large bows of brilliant red rib- 
bon may clash badly; a bow of gold 
ribbon or a trim of bittersweet and 
cones may well be used. Perhaps a 
Della Robbia wreath trimmed with 
fruit, or a simple festoon of green 

‘with candles lending a warm glow, 
may be a more suitable decoration for 
that particular room. 

Decorations for the holiday season 
may become tiresome if they are hung long before Christmas and are not taken 
down soon after New Year's. According to tradition in some countries, Christ: 
mas greens were brought into the house so that the good spirits would have 
sprigs to light on when they came inside from the wintry air. All greens were 
removed before Twelfth-night and not a single needle or cone was left indoors 
after that time, for, if it were, ill fortune would befall the household. 
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FIGURE 2. BALLS, GREENS, AND BERRIES 
FOR A WINDOW 


MAKING THE DECORATIONS 
THE GREENS 


The variety of plants from which to choose suitable materials for Christmas 
decorations is a wide one. A splendid selection of flowers, foliage, and ber- 
ries may be obtained at this season from florists, and others may be gathered 
in the woods or clipped from the trees and shrubs in the garden. The differ- 
ent kinds of greens afford variations in the made-up pieces. 

Care should be taken, however, to protect laurel, ground pine, winter-berry, 
and other native plants that are becoming rare in certain sections. If they are 
carelessly gathered, the plants may be severely injured or killed and may be- 
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come extinct. There is no reason to destroy these, for many other kinds of 
plants are available. In many regions laws’ prohibit the gathering of rare plants ; 
in others there is no protection for any of them. Some plants protected by law 
in some States are grown for cutting in others. When for sale, these cuttings 
carry tags giving their source, thus making it possible to avoid buying materials 
that have been cut illegally. 

The pruning of evergreens about the home may be postponed until the trim- 
mings are wanted for decorations. Since only small sprays are needed, a few 
clippings may be cut carefuly here and there. A sharp knife or sharp prun- 
ing shears should be used. The cut is made close to the branch or limb of the 
tree or shrub, so that no ugly stub is left. Breaking off the branches not only 
tears them and leaves ragged ends that are slow to heal but it may permanently 
injure or kill the plant. 

If the garden does not supply all that is needed, a misshapen Christmas tree 
may be purchased inexpensively and pieces cut from it, or small branches may 
be cut from the woods. 

Among the narrow-leaf evergreens, pine, cedar, fir, juniper, yew, and arbor- 
vitae are the most satisfactory for general use. Pine, particularly white pine, 
is excellent for both indoor and outdoor use because it remains in good con- 
dition for a long time. Its graceful form and delicate texture make it easy to 
work with, especially for the beginner. Balsam fir is fragrant and has excel- 
lent keeping qualities. Cedar and arborvitae also are fragrant and last as long 
as the pieces are wanted. Needles of hemlock and spruce drop soon after being 
brought indoors, but both are satisfactory for outdoor use or for decorations 
to be used in the home for one or two days only. 

The broadleaf evergreens most commonly used are boxwood, andromeda, 
leucothoe, holly, small-leaved rhododendrons, English ivy, and the evergreen 


wintercreeper. They may be used as the body of the wreath or centerpiece, 


or may provide variety when used with the needle type of evergreen. 
In general, more pleasing effects are obtained when more than one type of 
evergreen is used. A wreath made only of white pine is monotonous. Interest 


2A copy of the paragraphs of the Penal Law which relates to the protection of Wild Flowers in 
New York State 

Subdivision 2 of Section 1425 of the Penal Law, as last amended by Chapter 415 of the Laws of 
1943, effective April 24, 1933, contains the following 

2. Cuts down, girdles or otherwise injures or destroys, a fruit, shade or ornamental tree standing 
on the lands of another, or takes, picks, plucks, severs, carries away, removes or injures in a manner 
to kill or cause to die, or destroys any plant, shrub, tree or vine, or any wild or cultivated trailing 
arbutus (Epigaea repens), flowering dogwood, (Cornus florida), mountain laurel (Kalmia latifolia), 
lotus flower (Nelambo lutea) or pink lady's slipper or any of the moccasin flowers including Cypri 
pedium acaule, Cypripedium pubencens, Cypripedium partiflorum, Cypripedium reginae, or either 
Gentiana crinita ot Gentiana andrews or ferns of any kind growing on the lands of the people of 
the State, or in any street, highway, public place or park belonging to or under the control of any 
county, city, town or village, or wilfully digs up, takes or carries away the Hart's tongue (Scolopen- 
drium vuleare) trom any location in Onondaga or Madison counties; or 

Section 2. Such chapter ts hereby amended by adding a new subdivision at the end of subdivision 
fifteen of such section, to be subdivision fifteen-a, to read as follows 

1Sa. The conservation commission and the state council of parks, within their respective jurisdiction, 
their several employees, the state police and all peace othcers, are charged with the duty of enforcing 
subdivision two of this section. Possession by any person of the whole or part of a plant which sub 
division two of this section is intended to protect, shall be presumptive evidence that the same was 
taken unlawfully by the possessor 
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is created by combining materials of different textures. Pine with hemlock 
or fir is an attractive combination; another is the needle and broadleaf ever- 
greens. White pine and yew have contrasting shades of green; the yew ts al- 
most as black-green. Blue spruce and white fir are others that relieve color 
monotony. 

Dried grasses, herbs, cones, berries, and seed pods may be used in place of 
evergreen for the body of wreaths, balls, and table decoration. 


EQUIPMENT NEEDED 


A pair of pruning shears, a sharp knife, or an old pair of strong scissors 
is needed to cut the greens. Number 18 wire, the size with which egg crates 
are bound, is used for stems for the cones, and a finer gauge wire, number 22 
or 24, is most satisfactory for binding the greens to the wreath frame, although 
strong twine may be used. If any quantity of wire is needed, it can be bought 
cheaper by the pound at a hardware store than by the spool or small coil. 

The binding wire should be wound on a heavy stick or spool that may be 
held in the hand. The wire is then free to run between the fingers, and, when 
it is pulled tightly in place, the strain is against the spool rather than against 
the hand (figure 3). 

Moss is used for the foundation of the table piece and the ball (figure 11). 


Sphagnum moss is obtainable from the florist or nurseryman at little cost, but 


clean fibrous moss may be gathered in the woods and serves the purpose equally 


well. 
WREATHS 


Frame 

The size of the frame for the construction of a wreath determines the size 
of the finished piece; one from 10 to 15 inches in diameter makes a wreath 
of medium size. This frame may be made of boughs that are firm enough to 
be bent into a circle without breaking or it may be of wire. If a bough is used, 
it should be long enough for the ends to overlap; they are then bound together 
with wire or twine. Ir two or more shorter boughs are used, the slender end 
of one is overlapped several inches on the heavy end of another and bound 
in place. This procedure is continued until the boughs form a hoop of the 
desired size (figure 3, A). The bough frame should be firm but not bulky. 
Number 22 or 24 wire is a suitable size for binding the boughs together, or 
strong twine may be used. 

Ready-made wire frames are satisfactory. A frame may be made by using 
number 9, or any firm wire that will hold its shape, overlapping the ends and 
binding them together with a piece of finer wire, or the ends may be bent so 


they can be hooked together and pressed flat (figure 3, A). 
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Binding 

The size of the sprigs that are to 
be bound to the wreath should be de- 
termined by the size of the finished 
wreath. For a wreath 14 inches in di- 
ameter, sprays of green from 4 to 6 
inches in length are large enough. If 
a wreath is to be loose and informal, 
longer sprays may be used. The green 
should be cut before the binding is 
started. The needles should be stripped 
from the base of the stem so the body 
of the wreath will not be bulky when 
the greens are bound to the frame. 
Some of the stubby twigs may be used 
for filling if shapely sprays are used 
over them. 

Two or three sprays of green are held 
against the frame, close to the place 
where the binder is attached, and are 
bound there firmly. The binder should 
be pulled tight each time a twig is put 
in place to prevent the twig from slip- 
ping. If the binder is at all loose, it 
should be wrapped a second time. More 
green is then placed so that it is evenly 
distributed. It may help to turn one 
spray inward and the next outward. If 
a single-faced wreath is being made for 
use against a wall or a door where the 
back of the wreath will not show, the 
sprays are bound only on one side of 
the frame. If both sides are to be visi- 
ble, first one spray is bound in place, 

then the frame is turned over, and an- 

FIGURE 3. CONSTRUCTION OF A WREATH other spray 1s laid on that side and 

A. frame; B, to the frame; bound. This procedure is continued un- 
til the frame is completely covered. 

When the end is reached where the last sprig meets the first one, the sprays 


that were first put into place are held back while the last few are being added 
(figure 3, C). Thus the loose tips will not be tied down. When all the green 
is in place, the binder must be securely fastened to the frame to keep it from 
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. 


FIGURE 4. A WREATH OF WHITE PINE AND HEMLOCK, TRIMMED WITH BERRIES AND CONES 


unwinding. A leagth of wire may be left for hanging the wreath. 
The wreath is now ready for trimming with ribbons, cones, berries, or other 


decorative material (figure 4). 


Graduated wreath 


Variation in the shape of the wreath may be easily made by graduating the 
size of the sprays of green from small ones to larger ones. For a wreath 18 
inches in diameter, the small sprays may be 14 or 2 inches in length and the 
larger ones 6 inches or more. The binder is fastened to the frame, and a few 
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small sprigs are bound into place at the top. The size of the twigs used is grad- 
ually increased until one-half of the frame is covered. Then the binder is fast- 
ened securely, and the same procedure is followed again, starting at the top 
with the small sprays and binding around the other half, graduating the size 
of the sprays as before. This procedure makes a wreath that is slender and 
graceful at the top and that widens gradually at the base. The graduated wreath 
may be either single- or double-faced. (Figure 4.) 


TRIMMINGS 


The construction of any piece is less difficult if the trimmings are fastened 
in place after the foundation is finished and are not worked in as the piece 
is made. The cones, berries, and other trimmings can then be more carefully 


and economically arranged, and will not be damaged. When putting these deco- 
rations in place, the tips of green are held back so that they will not be turned 


under. 

Teasel burrs, milkweed pods, dried grasses, seed pods, sumac fruits, and col- 
ored berries, such as bittersweet, bayberry, mountain ash, rose hips, and winter- 
berry, may be used for trimmings. Stiff stems may be sharped so that the pointed 
end can be pushed in under the binding wire or stuck into the moss founda- 
tion. Slender pegs of wood may be bound with wire to weak stems and the 
sharp end of the peg fastened into the piece in the same way. 

A stem can be attached to a cone by wrapping a length of number 18 wire 
in under the scales at the base. This wire can then be 
pushed into the moss or fastened to the wreath frame. 
(Figure 5.) 

Sleigh bells or turkey bells may take the place of cones 
or berries. Bright Christmas tree ornaments may be used 
likewise. 

Fruits, such as pears, grapes, cranberries, tangerines, 
limes, kumquats, and crabapples, may be successfully used 
to trim Della Robbia wreaths and garlands (figure 7). 
These fruits will not stand extremely low temperatures, 
but will last satisfactorily under ordinary conditions if, after 
attaching the wire stems, they are dipped in clear lacquer, 
white shellac diluted with alcohol, or clear varnish. They 
should then be suspended by the wire stems until they are 
dry, and then arranged on the wreath or festoon. 

Artificial frost or snow effects for outdoor decorations 
can be obtained by applying to the finished piece a creamy 

FIGURE 5. A CONE 


WIRED FOR USE IN - 
TRIM MING white paint. Fer indoor use, a thick starch paste, a creamy 


paste of caesin glue, or plaster of Paris, or even ordinary 
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paste of whitewash, or a saturated solution of Epsom salts may be used. When 
the water evaporates, the crystals remain and give a frosty effect. A heavy lather 
made by beating soap chips and water and applied to the greens will, when 
dry, give the effect of snow. Perhaps the simplest method is to apply liquid, 
white, shoe polish. 

A glitter or powdery artificial snow may be made to adhere to the decora- 


tions of the greens are first sprinkled or sprayed with a solution made by dis- 
solving 1 tablespoonful of powdered glue in 2 quarts of water. The glitter or 
powder is sprinkled on the greens before the glue solution dries. 


Bows 


Ribbon bows may be arranged in the fingers and bound with a piece of num- 
ber 26 wire (figure 6) to hold the loops in place and to serve as a means for 
fastening the bow to the wreath or ball. The effect is better than when the 
ribbon is tied around the wreath, and the bow will not 
come untied. A shower of narrow ribbon is a variation 
from the more commonly used bow of wide ribbon. The 
shower is made by binding together ten or twelve, or more, 
short lengths of ribbon with a wire. An end of wire is 
left to fasten the shower to the frame (figure 6). Small 
sprigs of green, or berries, can be tied to the shower rib- 
bons for additional decoration; bells are especially attrac- 
tive used in this way. 


FESTOONS, GARLANDS, OR ROPES 

Evergreen roping is made in the same way as a wreath, 
except that the green is bound to a heavy cord instead of 
to a frame (figure 7). The foundation cord, which should 
be strong, is fastened to a stationary object, such as a heavy 
piece of furniture or a door knob, and the binding wire 
or twine is tied securely to it so it cannot slip. The ever- 
green is cut in pieces of suitable size. An average-sized 
rope is made from sprays 3 or 4 inches in length. The 
evergreen is arranged against the cord, as in making the 
wreath, and the binding is continued until a rope of the 
desired length is obtained. It should be turned from time 
to time to be certain the cord is being well covered. 


At no time should the foundation cord be allowed to FIGURE 6. Bow AND 


SHOWER OF RIBBON 
become wrapped around the evergreen stems, for, if it 

does, the binding will be loose and the green will easily slip out of place. The 
foundation cord must be kept taut during the binding. It is better to make each 
rope the length needed rather than to make one long piece and cut it, since in 
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FIGURE 7. A FESTOON, OR ROPE, OF GREENS, TRIMMED WITH FRUIT 


that case the binding will unwind. The roping may be uniform in size or grad- 
uated. It may be used with or without cones, berries, or other trimming worked 


into it. 


TABLE DECORATIONS 


Table decorations for the holiday season should be planned well in advance 
of the time they are to be used, for when assembled hurriedly they rarely have 
all the charm possible. The Christmas season offers many possibilities for inter- 
esting, unusual, and effective arrangements that may be made with little or no 
expense. 

Table decorations look best if they are planned to harmonize in color and 
if they are in good proportion to the table and its accessories. The size of the 
table on which they are to be used, the linens, dishes, and glassware, all of 
which are important features of an attractive table, should be considered. If 
the table is long and rather narrow, a centerpiece similar in shape will be more 
effective than a round piece. A decoration in good proportion to the size of 
the table seems neither insignificant nor too large and important. 

Usually the height of any table decoration should be kept below the eye 
level of the guests seated about the table. If a very large table or a very light 
airy material is used for the decoration, this height may be increased. 
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One interesting arrangement for a table consists of a few sprays of huckle- 
berry, pine, or balsam, informally arranged in a low bowl and brightened with 
colorful berries and perhaps a few pine cones carefully wired to twigs, with 
the wires completely concealed. Fresh flowers, which are always pleasing, may 
be arranged with some evergreen foliage to give them more of a holiday ap- 
pearance. 

A simple but effective table decoration may be fashioned on a foundation 
of moss bound to a block of wood, a plate, or a baking tin. Sphagnum moss 
from the florist or clean fibrous moss from the woods may be used. It should 
be moist but not wet. 

The moss is packed firmly on 
the form and bound with twine 
(figure 8). Small openings are 
left for one or more candles to 


FIGURE 8. FOUNDATION FOR TABLE peco- be inserted when the piece is fin- 
RATION LIKE THAT SHOWN IN FIGURE 9 ished. Short lengths of evergreen 
are stuck in the moss or are pinned in place with hairpins or wire pins made 
by cutting 3-inch lengths of number 18 wire and bending them into a U-shape. 
Starting at the outer edge, sprays of green 6 or 7 inches long should be placed 


FIGURE 9. A TABLE DECORATION OF WHITE PINE 
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FIGURE 10. GRADUATED GARLANDS OF GREENS 


A, the two pieces used in making the garland; B, garlands used with candles in a low holder 
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close enough together to cover completely the outer edge of the foundation. 
Then other sprays are added to cover the base and make the decoration shapely. 
A candle about 15 inches long is a suitable height. Cones with wire stems, 
berries, grasses, milkweed pods, holly, and mistletoe may be used for trimming. 

The shape and size of the foundation will determine the proportions of 
the finished piece. Several candles of different 
heights may be used in the larger pieces (figure x 
9). 

Graduated garlands, made on a 12-inch founda- 
tion of number 18 wire instead of cord, are attrac- 
tive when twined around the base of low candle- 
sticks. A small loop is made in the end of the wire 
to which the binder is fastened. Trimmed with ber- 
ries and. small cones they are particularly effective. 


Two or more of these garlands may be used on a 
table with a centerpiece of fruit, flowers, or cones. 
They are also suitable for a mantel (figure 10). 


EVERGREEN BALLS 


Evergreen balls may be hung from the ceiling 


in the hall or in a high doorway or over the en- 
FIGURE 11. THE MOSS 
FOUNDATION FOR AN 
of sphagnum moss or moss gathered from the EVERGREEN BALL 


woods, which should be moistened before it is used. 


trance to the house. They are made on a foundation 


The moss is firmly but not solidly shaped into a ball about 5 inches in diam- 
eter and bound with cord. A piece of wire to support it should be wrapped 
around the ball as if tying a square box, fastened securely, and a length of wire 
left by which to suspend the ball. This foundation may then be hung at a con- 
venient height at which to work while filling it with evergreen (figure 11). 

Sprays of evergreen 6 or 7 inches long are cut and their ends sharpened. 
These sprays are stuck into the moss ball; the first ones should outline its shape, 
and the additional ones may be worked in. Several twigs of pine may be bound 
to a slender peg of wood and the sharp end of the peg inserted in the moss. 
Successive bunches of twigs are worked in unt.i the moss is well covered and 
the finished product is an even well-rounded ball. 


CORSAGES 


Perhaps one of the most delightful personal touches in Christmas decorations 
is the Christmas corsage. The designer can use his creative ability to make many 
different types to suit any occasion. A most simple arrangement of bits of yew 
or spruce with a few bright berries or rose hips and bound with a bit of red 
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FIGURE 12. STEPS IN MAKING A CORSAGF 


ribbon, or a glossy nosegay of holly and boxwood around a center of frosted 
pine cones and holly berries and tied with a silvery bow, will add a decorative 
note to a costume. 

Small sprigs of yew, spruce, or fir may be used for the body of the corsage. 
Two or three sprigs are put together to form an outline of the finished size 
(figure 12, A). 

Bits of holly, wintercreeper, boxwood, or similar greens are then added for 
contrast in form and texture (figure 12, B). Berried twigs, rose hips, or small 
cones can be wired and grouped and introduced into the corsage to give color. 
The whole arrangement should then be bound securely with fine wire, about 
size 22, or with green twine. 

The back of the corsage can be neatly tailored by placing sprigs of flat greens, 
such as hemlock or arborvitae, over the wired area and securing it with one 
wire fastened at the front of the corsage where the bow is added (figure 12, C). 

The final touch, a wired bow (figure 6), is made and fastened to the cor- 
sage (figure 12, D). All wire ends are tucked into the corsage so no sharp 
ends protrude. 

Some corsages that can be easily made and that may suggest other designs 
are shown in figure 13. 
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FIGURE 13. CHRISTMAS CORSAGES 


A. Holly leaves clustered about the frosted cone and tied with red ribbon 


been added 


Three pipe cleaners have 


B. Glossy holly, with its red berries, and boxwood clustered about a frosted cone and tied with 


a multi-colored silver ribbon 


C. Arborvitae, sprigs of cotoneaster, and gray bayberry clustered about three hemlock cones and 


tied with a silver and red bow. 


SPRAYS 


Several shapely branches of ever- 
green, wired securely together and 
decorated with ribbon, berries, cones, 
or shiny bells form an interesting and 
unusual substitute for wreaths for the 
door or window (figure 14). 


Sleigh bells 

Evergreens bound in around a 
string of sleigh bells, in much the 
same way as a rope is made, produces 
a cheery trimming for the front door, 
and the jingle of the bells can take 
the place of the knocker or doorbell 
for the holidays. 

Many other attractive decorative 
pieces may be contrived when the basic 
construction methods given here are 
understood. 


FIGURE 14. AN EVERGREEN SPRAY TRIMMED 
WITH BOW AND BELLS 
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FIGURE 15. SLEIGH BELLS TRIMMED WITH GREENS 
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